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penetrate it? Or for those it holds back? For whom are the 
gleams that pass through unsatisfying? How is " our finite world," 
into which "glows of feeling, etc., float," different from the dome 
through which they struggle? Would there be any "our finite 
world" at all, apart from "glows of feeling, glimpses of insight, 
and streams of knowledge and perception"? When "the white 
radiance comes through the dome," where does it come, and to 
whom ? Why, when " a brain stops acting altogether, or decays," 
does "that special stream of consciousness which it subserved" 
" vanish entirely from the natural world" ? Why does it not rather 
pass through the hole left by the decay of the thin, active brain-glass, 
with full splendor ? What comfort is there for those who long for 
individual immortality, in the surmise that, after the decay of the 
brain, and the withdrawal of the consciousness individuated by it, 
" the consciousness might, in ways unknown to us, continue still" ? 
Even if it did continue, would it be as an individual ego, or merely 
as the unstained "white radiance of eternity"? In the former 
case, what would be its individuating principle, and what would be 
its content? Has Professor James proved more than that, after 
death, the individual "consciousness might, in ways unknown to 
us, continue still"? Would not those who assert that thought is a 
productive function of the brain admit as much ? Is not conscious- 
ness existing as individuated a way known to us ? If it exists other- 
wise, is it, in any way, satisfying to us ? 

I must confess that I do not understand Professor James's posi- 
tion in this work ; and I have written down these somewhat nu- 
merous questions, in the hope that he may be induced to give a 
clear statement of his views on the important question treated in it. 

Thomas Davidson. 
New York. 

Dynamic Idealism : An Elementary Course in the Metaphysics 
of Psychology. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Ph.D., Author of " Citi- 
zenship and Salvation." A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Incompleteness is a necessary attendant upon any attempt to 
state even the outlines of a philosophic system within a compass of 
two hundred and forty pages. Within such narrow limits one can 
hardly hope to do more than to indicate his point of view, and it 
is this rather than a more extended treatment of his subject that 
Professor Lloyd has sought to accomplish in his "Dynamic Ideal- 
ism." The book was prompted by the reception accorded a course 
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of lectures upon a similar subject by a popular audience. It was 
written " for readers who are not strictly technical students in psy- 
chology." Prefaced by such statements it is hardly amenable to 
the criticism which would know more of the nature of activity, nor 
to the charge that the details of proof are not sufficient to make a 
case. 

The core of the author's thought is " real pyschology is meta- 
physics. . . . Only the metaphysical principle can make any fact 
or any process really concrete." Psychology has been an ontologi- 
cal science, is treated in large part at present as an epistemological 
science, but must be recognized as a biological science; for it is 
not interested in the self as mere being, nor only as knowing, but 
as living and doing. It is action which unifies soul and mind. 
Psychology is the science of self-expression ; consciousness is born 
in friction, — with the tension of self-expression ; intelligence is but 
the natural self-activity of a world of relations. Things are not 
related but are themselves relations, and relationship is not formal 
but dynamic. Relationship which is merely formal is dualism, for 
it necessitates a sphere of things quite distinct from the relations 
which obtain among them. Change is the ever-fulfilling expression 
of what always is, and is inevitable in a relational whole. The 
name for such an animate system of relations as this our world, is 
organism. The inorganic does not exist save as a reminder of a 
fulness as yet unrealized, which is constantly being recognized as 
organ in the including organic life. In psychology this is but the 
recognition of the unity of subject and object which only a func- 
tional relation has divided. Space and time are but the captions 
of self-relation, mere by-products of the activity which gives them 
birth. As such they remain the eternal designations of a ceaseless 
activity, while only the formalist has need for timeless realms and 
unextended spaces, to account for the two-sided world which he 
thus creates. Ideas are not forms but forces ; to say that they are 
forms is to split the world in two, — to confess that it is not amenable 
to consciousness. It is this alien existence of ideas as unrelated 
forms that is responsible for the barrenness of religion, for the scho- 
lasticism of education, and for the general impotence of thought to 
shame the practices of men. It is here that the great worth of the 
book appears. Professor Lloyd has contributed a statement which 
has the merit of being itself a " tool." Measured by the principle 
of instrumentalism, which is in the last analysis the only measuring 
rod, aside from mere curiosity, his book must be hailed as a needed 
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contribution, — needed especially by the workers for reform, who 
have sought so patiently to understand a practice which has worked, 
and beside which all others have failed. 

The chapters on historical and educational illustrations are es- 
pecially to be commended. Possibly no clearer proof of formal- 
ism's necessary suicide could be adduced than that which the refer- 
ence to dead languages supplies. The difference between education 
as a discipline and education as a vocation, between philosophy 
as form and as force, this is the difference upon which Professor 
Lloyd insists, and in so doing he has pointed new ways for the edu- 
cator and opportunity to the reformer. The entire book is a protest 
against the evils of abstraction of every sort. Is an attempt to see 
the world whole. It is a contribution to practical ethics which 
should deepen the faith and enlarge the hope of those who labor 
directly for social betterment. A defect which should not go un- 
noted is found in the author's failure to indicate the process value 
of the scientific analyses which he criticises. Not to have done so 
may be a failure to apply his own tests, but is more likely due to 
the limits which he has set for himself. His too frequently un- 
meditated sentences may prove troublesome, but to him who perse- 
vereth he offers much that cannot fail to provoke thought and 
enrich both theory and practice. 

E. C. Moore. 

University of California. 

Studies in the Psychology of Sex. Vol. I., Sexual Inversion. 

By Havelock Ellis. London ; Watford : The University Press, 

1897. Pp. xvii, 204. 
An Unknown People. By Edward Carpenter. London: A. 

& H. B. Bonner, 1897. Pp. 37. 

The aim of Mr. Carpenter's pamphlet, reprinted from the "Re- 
former," is to give a popular account of sexual inversion. He pre- 
sents the main facts in an accurate and agreeable form, saying little, 
of course, about their darker side. His chief point is that the class 
of inverts may have a useful function in society as reconcilers and 
interpreters between the two sexes. 

Mr. Havelock Ellis's study is a solid and valuable contribution 
to the psychology of the same subject. As his book has been made 
the occasion of a criminal prosecution, it may be as well to put it 
on record that his mode of treatment is unexceptionable. He 
writes with equal self-respect and thoroughness, and gives the im- 



